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MAKE FLOWERS YOUR FRIENDS. 





By Anyie A. Fuller. 





In the sunny days of childhood, 
When your heart is light and gay, 
And earth seems a fairy wild-woodg 
Where you may unhindred stray ;— 
That your soul may carry beauty, 
Everywhere your pathway tends, 
And your heart be strong for duty, 
Make of flowers your daily friencs, 


When the joys of childhood vanish, 
And your life is in its prime; 
When more weighty thoughts have banished 
Many a youthful thought and rhyme ;— 
That they may return to cheer you 
When your heart with sorrow bends, 
And that angels may seem near you, 
Make the lovely flowers your friends, 


When life’s spring and summer sweetness, 
Have to autumn ripeness grow; 
When the hope of joys completeness, 
From your heart has wholly flown ;— 
Lest you doubt the love unending 
That to all your needs attends, 
And grow thankless, or desponding, 
Make of fragrant flowers your friends, 


They will talk to you of power, 
Power deep, and high, and wide, 
Wisdom, love, and tender mercy, 
They will image, side by side ;— 
They will speak of dew, and sunlight, 
And each thing which nature blends 
To produce them,—and forever, 
They will be your faithful friends, 


><> 


THE TREASURE. 


{Translated from the French of Emile Souvestre by Richard Beverly 
- for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. | 





PART II. 


He searched some time among the printed sheets; took one of 
them, opened it, and showed Charles an article marked with: his 
nail, The young workman read half aloud: “ Application has 
been made to the Spanish Government in regard to a deposit in- 
terred on the banks of the Douro, after the battle of’ Salamanca. 
It would appear that, during that famous retreat, a company be- 
longing to the first division, and which was charged with the 
protection of several wagons, was cut off from the main army and 
surrounded by such a superior force that every attempt at re- 
sistance was impossible. The officer in command, seeing there was 
no more hope of piercing his way through the enemy, took ad- 
vantage of the night to get the chests interred by some of the 
soldiers in whom he had most confidence; and then, sure that no 








one would find them out, ordered his little band to disperse, that 
every one might seek by himself to escape through the enemy’s 
line. Some did succeed in gaining the main body; but the officer 
and men who knew the place where the chests had been buried all 
perished in the flight. Now, itis said that the chests contained 
the money of the whole corps d’armee; that is, a sum of about 
three million francs.” Charles stopped and looked at the pensioner, 
his eyes beaming. 

“May you have been one of this company ?” he cried. 

“T was,” replied Vincent. 

“You know of the existence of the deposit ?” 

“‘T was one of those whom the captain charged with the un- 
dertaking, and the only one among them who escaped the balls of 
the enemy.” ; 

“Then you could give information to aidin recovering it?” 
asked Charles, with still greater animation. 

“ All the more easily that our captain made us take for land- 
marks the position of two hills and a rock; I would recognize the 
spot.as surely as the place of the bed in this room.” 

Charles sprang to his feet. 

“But then your fortune is made!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“Why have you not spoken of it?- The French Government 
would have accepted all your proposals.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vincent; ‘‘ but, at any rate, they would have 
been useless.” 

“ How ?” 

Spain has refused the authorization requested. Read this.” 

He handed the young workman a second newspaper, which in- 
deed announced that the petition in regard of the search for the 
deposit of the French, in 1812, 0n the banks of the Douro, had 
been rejected by the Government at Madrid. 

‘“* But what need of permission ?” objected Charles. ‘ Where’s 
the necessity of officially attempting a search that can be made 
without any fuss or noise? Once on the spot, with the ground 
purchased, who would hinder us from digging? who would sus- 
pect the discovery ?” 

“T have often thought of that during these thirty years,” 
answered the soldier; “ but where get the sum necessary for the 

journey and the purchase ?” 

“ Can’t we apply to those who are richer than we, and let them 
into the secret ?” 

“ But how to get them to believe? Or how prevent the abuse of 
our confidence, suppose they do believe? Ifit happened, asin the 
fable you were reading the other day to your cousin, that, at the 
division, the lion kept the whole of the prey, then you would need 
besides the fatigues of the journey and the risks of failure, to brave 
the torments of a law-suit. Tio what end, say I, does the little 


that remains to me of life deserve so much ado? To Jericho with 
the millions that one has to go and search for? I have two hun- 
dred francs of a pension, thanks to the little woman there, that’s 
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enough—along with my cross—for the daily ration, and my 
tobacco. I laugh at the rest as at a squad of Cossacks.” 

“ And so you will let the occasion slip ?” replied Charles, with 
feverish animation. ‘You will refuse the riches ?” 

“ For myself, decidedly,” answered the old man; “ but for you, 
that’s another thing. I saw a little while ago that you were 
ambitious; that you would do anything to get into the com- 
pany of the millionaires. Well, then, get together the sum we 
need for the journey, and I will set out with you.” 

“ Never! You?” 

“ Earn two thousand francs. On that condition I give youa 
treasure. Is it done?” 

“Done, uncle!” cried Charles, enthusiastical!y. Then taking 
himself, he added, in alarm, “ But how can I get togetherso much 
money? I'll never manage it.” 

“ Work heartily, and bring me regularly your weck’s earnings, 
and I promise you shall succeed.” 

“ Think, uncle, the savings of a workman are a mere trifle” 

“'That’s my concern.” 

“ How many years will it need ?” 

“‘ You offered eighteen a little while ago, with an eye and arm 
into the bargain.” 

** Ah, if I were sure !” 

“ Of getting a treasure? I swear you shall, on the ashes of the 
Little Corporal.” 

That was the soldiers’ chief asseveration. -Charles could not 
doubt of- his being in earnest. Vincent again encouraged him, by 
repeating that he had his future in his hand; and the young man 
went away to bed, determined to strain every nerve. But his 
uncle’s se cret had awakened too magnificent hopes in his mind for 
him to sleep. He spent the night in akind of fever, calculating 
the means of most rapidly gaining the sum that he required; 
arranging the outlay of his future wealth ; and running over one 
after another, asif they had been realities, all the day-dreams he 
had tillthen indulged. When Susannah came down next morning 
he was already away to his work. Vincent, who noticed the girl’s 


- astonishment, wagged his head and smiled, but said nothing. He 


had recommended the secret to the young workman, and wished 
to keep it himself, It was needful, too, to see how far Charles 
would preserve his new resolutions. 

The first months were the most trying. The young workman 
had got into habits which he strove in vain to break off. Keeping 
steadily at work was insupportable. He had to give up that 
capricifus mobility which till then had alone ruled his actions ; to 
surmount weariness and disgust; to resist the urgency of his old 
comrades. It was a hard task at first. Often did his courage grow 
weak, and he was on the point of falling back into his old irregu- 
larities ; but the importance of the end to be gained reanimated 
himi. When he brought his earnings, which were increasing from 
week to week, to the old soldier, he always felt a renewal of hope, 
which made him ‘take heart again—it was a very little step 
towards the goal, but it was a step! Every day, too, the effort was 
becoming easier. As his life became more regular, his tastes took 
a new direction. The assiduous labor of the day made the repose 
of the evening more sweet, The forsaking of his noisy compan- 
ions gave a new charm to the company of his uncle and cousin. 


‘She had resumed her friendly familiarity. Only concerned about 


Vincent and Charles, she managed to turn every meeting into a 
feast, of which her own heart supplied all the expense. There was 
every day some new surprise, some charming attention, to tighten 
affection by the bands of sensibility and joy. Charles was quite 
astonished to find in his cousin qualities and graces that he had 











never observed before. She became, by imperceptible degrees, 
more and more indispensable to him. Without his being aware, 
the object of his life was changing its place. The hope of the 
treasure promised by Vincent was no longer his only motive. At 
every action he had thought of Susannah; he wished to deserve 
her apprubation ; to become dearer to her. The life which he led 
gradually extingzished his ardent ambitions. He saw a simple and 
nearer happiness. His paradise was no longer a fairyland of the 
Arabian Nights, but a little space peopled with attachments, that 
he could inclose in his two arms. All that had taken place, how- 
ever, without his explaining the matter to himself, without his 
taking notice of it. The young workman gave himself to the cur- 
rent of his nature, without seeking to study every wave that carried 
him backward or forward. His transformation, visible tu those 
who lived with him, remained a secret to himself; he did not know 
that he was changed; he felt more tranquil, more happy. The 
only novelty he noticed in his feeling was his love for Susannah ; 
henceforward he mingled her with all his projects, and could not see 
life without her. This element of happiness introduced into his 
future, had modified all the other elements. The millions, instead 
of being the principal objects of his ambition, were no more than 
means. He regarded them as an important addition, but only 
accessory to liis hopes; and accordingly he wished to know, with 
certainty, whether his love was reciprocated. 

He was walking one evening up and-down the little room, while 
Vincent and his cousin were chatting by the stove. They were 
speaking of Charles’ first master, who, after thirty years of honest 
.and laborious life, had just offered his bookbinder’s stock for sale, 
intending to retire into the country with his wife. 

** There’s a couple who have known how to make a paradise on 
earth!” said the old soldier; “‘ they were always one, always in 
good humor, alway's at work.” 

“Yes !” replied Susannah, decidedly, “the richest might envy 
their lot.” 

Charles, who had just then arrived in front of the girl, stopped 
abruptly. 

“ And so you would like your husband to love you, Susannah?” 
he asked, as he looked at her 

“Why, certainty—if I may,” replied the girl, smiling, and 
slightly blushing. 

“You may,” resumed Charles, more briskly ; ‘‘ and for that mat- 
ter you have only to say one word.” 

“ What word, cousin?” stammered Susannah, still more agi- 
tated. 

“That you consent to hecome my wife!” answered the young 
workman. And as he saw his cousin’s movement of surprise and 
confusion, “‘ Oh! don’t agitate yourself about that, Susannah,” he 
continued, with respectful tenderness. “It is long since I wished 
to ask you that question. -I was always waiting for a reason that 
uncle knows; but you see it has escaped from my heart in spite of 
mé. And now be frank as I am. Do not hide anything you feel in 
your heart ; uncle is there listening to us, and he will reprove us if 
we say anything amiss.” The young man had gone up to his 
cousin, and was holding herjhand clasped in his his ; voice quivered; 
his eyes were moist. Susannah, trembling with joy; sat still, with 
her face downwards ; and the old soldier was looking at them both 
with a smile, halt-tender and half-sly. At last he took the girl, 
and, pushing her gently towards Charles,“‘Come, speak! won’t 
you, you dissembler?” he cried, merrily. 

“Susannah ! one word, a single word, do!” resumed the workman, 
who still continued to hold his cousin’s hand: “ Will you have me 
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for your husband ?” 
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She hid her face on the young man’s shoulder, with an inarticu- 
late “ Yes !” 

“Eh! come then,” cried Vincent, slapping his knees, “ that 
was hard to get out. Your hands, here, your hands, and embrace 
me. ‘To-night I leave you for your secrets; to-morrow we will 
speak of what is to be done.” 

Next day, indeed, he did take his nephew aside; told him that 
the sum needful for their journey was complete, and that they now 
could set out for Spain when they liked. This news, which should 
have enraptured Charles, gave hima painful shock. Then he 
must leave Susannah just as they were beginning to exchange the 
secrets of their affection, to run all the chances of a long, difficult, 
uncertain journey, when it would have been so sweet to rest! The 
young man almost cursed the millions that he had to go so far tu 
seek. Since the interest of his life had changed, the desire for 
wealth was singularly deadened. What henceforth was the use of 
so much gold to purchase happiness, which he had already found ! 
Yet he said nothing to his uncle; and declared he was ready. The 
old soldier undertook the preparations, and went out several days 
along with Susannah. At last he told Charles there was nothing 
to do but secure their seats in the coach. For this purpose (the 
young girl being out) he asked his nephew to come with him, and 
as the fatigues of the previous days had made his wounds painful, 
he gotacab. Vincent had taken care, some time when he was 
out, to procure the newspapers which had spoken of the famous 
deposit made on the banks of the Douro; when he found himself 
alone with Charles he handed them to him, asking him to seeif 
they contained any information that might be of use tothem. The 
‘young man first observed the details with which he was already 
acquainted, then the announcement of the refusal of the Spanish 
Government, and lastly explanations about some fruitless researches 
attempted by some Barcelona merchants. He thought he had 
come to the end of the document, when his eye lighted on a letter 
signed by a certain Pierre Dufour. 

‘Pierre Dufour!” repeated Vincent ; ‘“ that was the name of the 
quartermaster of the company.” 

“‘ And that is the title this person takes,” replied Charles. 

‘Bless me! I thought the brave fellow was in the other world. 
Let us see what he has got to say, he who was the captain’s con- 
fidant——” 

Instead of answering, Charles gave a cry. He had run over the 
letter, and his countenance had changed. 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” coolly asked Vincent. 

““What’s the matter?” repeated the young workman. “If what 
this Dufour says is true, the journey is useless,” 


“ Why ?” 
“ Because the chests were not filled with money, but with gun- 
powder.” ‘ 


Vincent looked at his nephew, and burst out laughing. 

“ Ah! it was powder,” hecried, “and that’s the reason why 
before burying them we took cartridges out of them.” 

“ You knew it ?” interrupted Charles. 

“Of course I did, when I saw it,” replied the old man, good 
naturedly. 

“But then. . . . you have deceived me; you could not believe in 
the existence of the buried millions, and your promise was a 
hoax?” 

“Tt was a truth,” answered the soldier, seriously. ‘‘ I promised 
you a treasure—you shall have it; only we will not go to seek it 
in Spain.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
“You will see presently.” 








The carriage stopped before a shop; the two travelers stepped 
out, and went in. 

Charles recognized his old master’s bookbinding workshop, but 
it was renovated, repainted, and fitted up with all necessary im- 
plements. He was going to ask the meaning of what he saw 
when his eye lighted onthe proprietor’s name in golden letters 
above the counter—it was his own name. At the same moment the 
door of the back shop opened; and he caught sight of a fireside 
blazing joyously, a table spread, and Susannah, who, smiling, 
signed to him to enter. 

Vincent then bent towards him, and, seizing his hand: 

“‘ There is the treasure that I pro nisel you,” he said : “a good 
establishment to maintain you, and a good wife to make you happy. 
All that you see here has been gained by you, and to you 
belongs. Do not grumble if I have deceived you. You were 
pushing the cup of happiness away, and I did like those nurses 
who rub the rim with honey. Now that. you know where the 
happy life is to be found, now that you have tasted of it, I hope 
you will refuse it no more.” 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


THE explorations of the nothern regions possesses an attrac- 
tion which it is difficult to fully understand, but is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the spirit of adventure and daring is not ex- 
tinct in the human breast, while the unexplored territory is 
greatly diminished from what it has been in the past. And the 
very fact that the Poles have bade defiance to all who have 
attempted to reach them, only stimulates the desire to explore 
this last spot on earth which to our knowledge has never been 
trodden by the foot of man. 

The origin of these exploring expeditions is found to be the 
desire for finding a northwest passage to India. Columbus sought 
the passage, but was stopped by the great continent which he did 
not know he had discovered. Hendrick Hudson thought he had 
found the passage when he sailed into the great inland sea which 
bears his name. But he was doomed to disappointment, and his 
bones lie on the banks of the strait by which he entered the 
bay. 

Since that time the determination has never flagged to find a 
road through the northern seas, and evén now, although the im- 
possibiliy, of making these seas a commercial highway has been 
demonstrated, exploring expeditions have been constantly setting 
out in search of the North Pole. 

The names of Sir John Franklin, Capt. Parry, Dr. Kane, Dr. 
Hayes and other prominent American and English explorers are 
well known, and within a few years German and Austrian ex- 
peditions have been fitted out, but hitherto without success, At 
last after many years of inaction, England has again taken steps 
towards fitting out an expedition which in completeness of outfit 
and thoroughness in its preparation has never been equaled. The 
two vessels which compose the expedition are splendidly equipped 
and will not return short of two years, and there is every reason 
why they should be successful if the attempt is ever to meet with 
success. 


* 





Wuen a Hindoo priest is about to baptize an infant, he utters 
the following beautiful sentiment ; ‘‘ Little babe, thou enterest the 
world weeping, while all around thee smile; contrive so to live 
that thou may’st depart in smiles, while all around thee weep.” 








A dog twenty-eight years old died in New Milford, Conn., last 
week. 
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WE notice that Dr. Howe’s opinion that the blind are, on the 
whole, happier than the deaf and dumb has called forth a good 
deal of comment in sume of the papers for the deaf and dumb. 
The general opinion seems to be that, if Dr. Howe were better 
acquainted with ths deaf and dumb, he would modify his 
opinion. The following letter is from a gentleman who has had 
unusual facilities for observation, as he himself states, having 
had two years experience in teaching the deaf and dumb in an 
Institution (the Minnesota) where the deaf and dumb and the 
blind are under the same general management. 





To the Editor of Tut Sirent Wor: .- 

I have read with sonie interest the controversy with regard to 
the happiness of the blind as compared with that of the deaf and 
dumb. During the past two yearsI have had a good opportunity 
to observe both the deaf and dumb and the blind, teaching the 
former, and associating with them daily, and conversing with and 
reading to the latter frequently. This intercourse with the two 
classes has convinced me that they are very much alike in dis- 
position, and furthermore that the disposition of each class is just 
about as it would be if they could all see, hear, and speak. The 
deaf and dumb as well as the blind have minds and hearts similar 
to those of hearing and seeing people, and there is nothing in 
their natures or dispositions which will justify their being classed 
as entirely different in nature from other people. 

in saying that the blind are “cheerful, hopeful, sociable and 
confiding,” Dr. Howe is right, but it is equally true of _the deaf 
anddumb. There may be, and doubtless are, a few deaf-mutes, 
who are “ inclined to be melancholy, to be incommunicative, un- 
social, jealous, suspicious and dissatisfied with their lot in life,” 
and that is equally true of the blind,nor are other people in the 
least different in this respect. If Dr. Howe will investigate he 
will find that there are those among people who can both see and 
hear who are “inclined to melancholy, to be incommuvicative, 
etc., and the number of such will prove fully as great, relatively, 
as those of similar disposition among the deaf and dumb, or the 
blind. 

The public manner in which the deaf and dumb, and the blind 
are educated renders it necessary to write and speak of them fre- 
quently. Much that is creditable and praiseworthy can be said 
truthfully of each class, but tosay anything of one class to the 
disparagement of the other, when it can just as well be left un- 
said, is, to say the least, unnecessary. . D. H. O. 
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PERSONAL, 


WE would remind our readers that we are wey dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy for the mattercontained in the Person- 
al Department. It does not take long to write and send a short item 
forthis department, yet the shortest item about an old school-mate or 
friend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper toany oneof 
our readers. We ask, therefore, that each and every oneof our readers 
willconsider himself or herself one of the editors of the Personal 
Column,and send any thing, no matter how little, which may be of 
interest. 


Mr. J. E. Townsenn, of Chicago, Illinois, has accepted a 
position offered by a manufactory in Connecticut, as a travelling 
salesman. 

Tue family of Mr. C. K. W. Strong, of this city, have been 
spending the last month at Snickerville, Va., for the benefit of 
their health. 

Mrs GERTRUDE PHELPS, of this city, has gone to Chicago, IIli- 
noise, to meet her sister, and after a few days sojourning there, 
they will go home together to New York, 

Mr. Caries P. Seaman, of Ridgewood, N. Y., was awarded 
a premium of ten dollars at the Horticultural Fair of Queens 
County, Long Island, for several kinds of strawberries. 

Mr. Ropert P. MacGreeor,, who gradnated from the: deaf- 
mute College in 1872, was in town fora few days about three 
weeks ago. He is now sojourning in Ohio, on his way to 
Columbus, to make arrangements for the coming convention as 
the Secretary of the Ohio Alumni Association. 

Me. J. H. Linton, formerely connected with the Columbia 
Institution, who has been learning the photographing business in 
Baltimore for several months past, has just started out for himself 
as a travelling photographer. From specimens’ of Mr. Linton’s 
work which we have seen, we think there is no doubt that he will 
be successful in his new business. 

‘Mr. W. W. Swartz, who dissolved his conrection with the 
Preparatory Class of the Deaf-mute College in 1874, lately made a 
three weeks, visit to Washington, stopping at the house of his 
aunt, Mrs. Stoner. Mr. Swartz is living in Baltimore with his 
sisters ; and although not yet permanently settled in any business, 
has not been unemployed since leaving the College. 

WE recently received a letter from Mr. John Emerson, a deaf- 
mute farmer of Howland, Maine. He gives a very interesting 
account of his experience with his farm. Thirteen years ago, 
when he first occupied it, the land was so worn out that, for a 
number ef years he could not raise hay enough for his own stock. 
He now raises enough for all his wants, and sells some every year. 
In 1862, Mr. Emerson had a new house built, himself planning 
all the arrangements. In front of the house, he planted some 
seeds of a cracked pear picked up on the occasion of the 
Gallandet silver pitcher presentation at Hartford, Conn. From 
the seed a thriving tree has grown, and last year, Mr. Emerson 
tasted the first fruit. It- proved to be a good pear, and free 
from cracks. Mr. Emerson says of this tree: It stands before 
me a living monument of our beloved benefactor, Rev. T. H. 
Gallandet, and is also a perpetual reminder of that interesting 
occasion.” His letter concludes as fullows:. ‘‘ This farm has been 
like a living painting in my hands; I spare, preserve, and pro- 
tect those trees, whether planted’ by hand or by nature, that 
lend enchantment to the surroundings of my rural home. Thirteen 
years ago, I was once requested by a neighbor who lived across 
the river opposite here, but iefused, to fell a mahogany-birch 
tree, then a small one. Now I would not take a hundred dol- 
lars to have it cut down; for what a luxury it is, as we do 
experience, to sit under the refreshing coolness of its shade in 
the feverish heat of Summer.” 
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[CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


New York, July 16, 1876. 
To the Editor of Tue Stent Wor.p. 

THE new postal regulations have constrained us to alter the 
prices of the manual alphabet cards stated in your paper of last 
month. You will please print the following altered prices in the 
next issue. 


Yours, respectfully, WILLIAM 0, FITZGERALD, 
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THE SENSE OF HUMOR IN BRUTES. 


A Lonpon gentieman writes tg Nature: ‘In the recently pub- 
lished edition of the ‘Descent of Man’ there is some additional mat- 
ter concerning the sense of humor in brutes, and as the following 
illustrative cases fell under my own observation, I think itis worth 
while to publish them as supplementary to these adduced by Mr. 
Darwin. ‘ 

‘Several years ago, I used to watch carefully the young orang- 
outang at the Zoological Gardeus, and I am quite sure that she 
manifested a sense of the ludicrous. One example will suffice. 
Her feeding-tin was of a somewhat peculiar shape, and when it 
was empty, she used sometimes to invert it upon her head. The 
tin then presented a comical resemblance to a bonnet, and as its 
wearer would generally favor the spectators with a broad grin at 
the time of putting it on, she never failed to raise a laugh from 
them. Her success in this respect was evidently attended with 
no small gratification on her part. 

“T once had a Skye terrier, which, like all of his kind, was very 
intelligent. When in good humor he had several tricks, which I 
know to have been self-taught, andthe sole object of which was 
evidently to excite laughter. For instance, while lying upon one 
side and violently grinning, he would hold one leg in his mouth. 
Under such circumstarces, nothing pleased him so much as having 
his joke duly appreciated, while if no notice was taken of him, he 
would become sulky. On the other hand, nothing that could 
happen displeased him so much as being laughed at when he did 
not intend to be ridiculous, Mr. Darwin‘says: Several ob- 
servers have stated that monkeys certainly dislike being laughed 
at. There can be little or no doubt that this is true of monkeys; 
but I never knew of a really good case among dogs save this one, 
and here the signs of dislike were unequivocal. To give one in- 
’ stance. He used to be very fond of catching flies upon the win- 
dow-panes, and if ridiculed when unsucessful, was evidently much 
annoyed, One one occasion, in order to see what he would do, I 
purposely laughed immoderately every time he failed. It so hap- 
pened that he did so several times in succession—partly, I believe 
in consequence of my laughing—and eventually he became so dis- 
tressed that he positively pretended to catch the fly, going through 
all the appropriate actions with his lips and tongue, and after- 
wards rubbing the ground with his neck, as if to kill the victim. 
He then looked up at me with a triumphant air of success. So 
well was the process simulated that I should have been quite de- 
ceived had I not seen that the fly was still upon the window. 
Accordingly, I drew his attention to this fact, as well as to the 
absence of anything upon the floor, and when he saw that his 
hypocrisy had been detected, he slunk away under some furniture, 
evidently very much ashamed of himself.” 











ADYING FLY. 


Fes are not usually regarded as very great pets nor are their 
lives considered as very valuable, and although it has lately been 
found out that they are the real benefactors of mankind by de- 
struying immense quantities of the little microscopic insects with 
which the air is filled in places that are not kept very clean, yet 
we doubt if that knowledge will make a single house-keeper take 
down the mosquito bars from her windows or open the door of her 
best parlor and invite them in. People can be very ungrateful 
sometimes to their best friends. 

But once there was a fly that was petted and tended to its heart’s 
desire; was fed and watched over with great care, and sincerely 
mourned for when it died. Jt came about in this way : 

A vessel had started upon an Artic voyag,eand among the occu- 
pants of the cabin were several flies which had found their way 
there while the vessel was in port. At first nobody noticed them, 
but after a while when they gct up among the ice bergs and were 
frozen in for the winter, these flies became objects of great interest. 
But they were not used to such a climate, and one by one they 
died till only the last one was left. ‘Phen how the rough the sail- 
ors did watch over the little creature. Every means was taken to 
save its life. The choicest delicacies were placed before it, and as 
the terrible cold began to tell on its delicate frame and it grew 
feebler every day until it could no longer take long flights, they 
would lift it tenderly up to the top most frame of the little cabin 
window where it could catch the warmest rays of sunshine. But 
by and by it became too weak to cling to the glass and could 
only rest upon:the sill, and one day the men were called to see ita 
little life go out. It rolled over from weakness and aftera few 
spasmodic kicks it died. 

Then those sailors actually wrapped it up, put it in a box, and 
buried it among the snow and ice. Did ever fly have such mourn- 
ers or such a funeral as that.—Chicago Advance. 





THE INVENTION OF THE WHEELBARROW. 


Says a writer in the July Scribner : 
a little thing sometimes. 

Who do you think invented that very simple thing called a 
wheelbarrow ? Why, no less a man than Leonardo da Vinci. 

And who is he? 

He was a musician, poet, painter, architect, sculptor, physiolo- 
gist, engineer, natural historian, botanist. and inventcr, all in one. 
He wasn’t a “ Jack at all trades, and master of none” either. He 
was a real master of many arts and a practical worker besides. 

When did he live? 

Somewhere about the time that Columbus discovered America. 

And where was he born? 

In the beautiful city of Florence, in Italy. 

Perhaps some of you may feel alittle better acquainted with 
him when I tell you that it was Leonardo da Vinci who painted 
one of the greatest pictures in the world, “Ihe Last Supper,” a 
picture that has been copied many times and engraved in several 
styles, so that almost everyone has an idea of the arrangement 
and po8ition at the table of the figures of our Lord and His dis- 


It takes a great man to do 


-ciples, though I am told that, without seeing the painting itself, 


no one can form a notion of how grand and beautiful it is. 

And only think of the thousands of poor, hardworking Ameri- 
cans who really own, in their wheelbarrow, an original ‘‘work” of 
Leonardo de Vinci. 





There is one thing about a constantly idle man to his ad- 
vantage—he never labors under a mistake. 
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ORIGIN OF THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 


TRAVELERS on the Long Island Sound of about thirty-seven 
years ago might have observed on board the steamer, then running 
between Providence and New York, an under-sized, delicately built, 
sapguine-looking young man who accompanied the vessel on alter- 
nate trips, and constantly carried in his hand a small carpet-bag 
of half a bushel capacity. He was William F? Harnden, and his 
bag contained the beginnings of the express forwarding business 
of the United States, which, with an exception of the railways and 
telegraphs, now surpasses all other private enterprises in the world. 

Born at Reading, Massachusetts, in 1812, he was employed as 
conductor of the first passenger-train that ran in New England, 
and was afterward promoted to the position of ticket agent on the 
Boston and Worcester Railway. The sedentary deskwork did not 
suit him, however, and in 18387 he came to New York in search of 
more congenial employment. At the corner of Wall and Pearl 
streets stood the old Toasting Cufiee-house, a famous resort for the 
merchants and ship-owners of those days, and in connection with 
it there was an admirable news-room—a sort of Lloyd’s or Garr- 
away's—conducted by James W. Hale, a local celebrity, who after- 
ward extended his fame by promating a cheap postal system in 
opposition to the government. Mr. Hale was man of varied experi- 
ence and a genial disposition. He was one of the most active men 
of his day, and Harnden went to him for advice in seeking em- 
ployment. Hale became inéerested in him, and in the course of 
a few days advised him to establish himself as an expressman be- 
tween New York and Boston—a business never before transacted 
and a name never before assumed. 

As there have been other claimants to the honor of having 
originated the enterprise, and as Mr. Hale is still living, I will 
repeat a statement which he made to me in July last. There was 
never a day, he said, that inquiries were not made at the news 
room for some person going to Boston or Providence. Some wanted 
to send small parcels to their friends, others letters or circulars; 
but the most frequent applicants were money-brokers, who wanted 
to forward packages of Eastern bank notes to Bocten for redemp- 
tion. If an acquaintance was found on the boat, he was pounced 
upon without ceremony, and burdened with the packages, which 
were sometimes many thousand dollars. Butifa friend did not 
appear, the things were often entrusted to entire strangers, with 
the modest request that they would deliver them immediately 
after their arrival. Merchants and brokers seeking gratuitous 
transportation for their letters contributed largely to the excite- 
ment attending the departure of the steamer, and many persons 
will remember the nights of anxiety they have passed on the 
Sound, when such unexpected wealth has been temporarily thrust 
upon them. - 

“When Harnden called upon me for avdice,” Mr. Hale stated 
“JT thought of the daily inquiries made at my office, ‘Do you 
know anybody going to Boston this evening?” and I immediately 
advised him to travel betwren the two cities and do errands for 
the business meu. I also suggested that the new enterprise should 
be called ‘The Express,’ which gave the idea of speed, promp- 
titude, and fidelity.” 

Harnden hesitated for several days, doubting whether the 
scheme would be profitable, but eventually, he decided to try 

- it, and bought the Nistoric traveling-bag, which is still preserved 
in Boston. A small slate for orders was hung in the news-room 
and the patrons of that institution were Harden’s chief patrons. 
The old merchant had become so accustomed to transportation of 
smaller articles without cost that they did not readily observe the 
advan “the express” offered, and at the end of two months 
Harnden found all his capital absorbed. * His receipts were less 
than his expenses, and he would have discontinued the service 
had not some friends procured free passage for him ou an opposi- 
tion steamboat. With the passage-money as a subsidy, “the 
express” prospered, and the business so increased that Harnden 
soon engaged an assistant.—W. H. Rideing,in Harpers’ Maga- 
zine for August. ne 


The Esquimaux have an ingenious way of killing bears. They 

- sharpen the ends of a piece of whalebone, a foot or more long, 

then bend it double, wrap it. closely in fat meat, which is ex- 

tu the air till it freezes. These treacherous pellets are 

thrown to the bear, which bolts them whole. They thaw in his 

stomach, the bent whalebone straightens, and the sharp points 
pierce his vitals whenever he attempts to move. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


On the evening ofthe 5th, ult., Mr. W. A.Bond, the well kuown Sec- 
etary ofthe Brooklyn Deaf-mute Sunny side Club, and correspondent 
of The Journal from that city, was severely injured by an explosion of 
powder, that at one time it was thought he would loose the sight ofone- 
eye; but at this writing, Mr. Bond is out ofall danger, and as lively a8 
ever. 

On Wednesday, the’l4th ult., a large number ofdeaf-mutes with their 
friends and acquaintances enjoyed the first annual pic-nicof the Man- 
hattan (deaf-mute) Literary Association at Fort Lee, about ten miles 
up the Hudson, and directly opposite the New York Institution for 
the Deafand Dumb. One of the steamers ofthe N. Y. and F.L. Ferry 
Co. left the pier, foot of Canal street, at ten o’clock, having on board 
those deaf mutes who live in the down town wards, and also in Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City,and vicinity. Those who live further uptown caught 
the boatat the foot of 24th and3ith streets. at tie last named pier, 
your correspondent, who had felt rather lazy that morning and had 
over-slept himself, came on board, and was astonished and delighted 
at seeing such a large number of persons talking either with the man- 
ual alphabet or by signs. On the same boat going tothe grove, was a 
small Sunday-school consisting of young ladies and young gentlemen 
with their teachers who showed much curiosity at beholding (perhaps 
for the first time in their lives) so many persons talking and enjoying 
themselves without making asound. The trip up the river was en- 
joyed by all, and about half-past eleven the boat arrived at the landing 
near the foot of the grove, where were found a number of deaf- mutes 
who are spending their vacation at the Institution, and had come 
across the river in arow-boat. After greetings had been passed be- 
tween them§and their friends,a rush was made forthe grove, but a 
number of persons who had arrived before us, had secnred most of the 
best tables. Nothing daunted we secnred those that were left, and 
began spreading out the good things which had been brought out soon 
after, we were called to lunch; and the way the eatables disappeared, 
showed that deaf-mutes have as good appetites as others, especially 
one individual, a student of the National College for deaf-mutes, at 
Washington, who lives in this city. By the time the last of us was 
through, most of the people had assembled on the platform, and were 
preparing to dance to the music of two very ancient looking instru- 
ments, while other sought the swings, shooting-galleries, &c. On the 
returntrip the boat was very much crowded, and we passed three or 
four excursion parties who cheered us lustily, but got no return, much 
to their astonishment, I have nodoubt. Taken altogether, this pic- 
nic is the best the deaf-mutes have had for years,and many thanks 
are due to Messrs. Wells and Heyman, to whose exertions the success 
of the pic-nic was due. Among those present were Rev, Dr. Gallaudet 
and wife, Rev. Mr.. Chamberlain; Miss. Sattie Howard; Miss E. D, 
Clapp, of Troy; Miss Isham, of Brooklyn; Mr. G. L. Reynolds, Mr. E. 
Hodgson; Mr. W. G. Jones, and others whose names your correspond- 
ent fails to call to mind. CASSIRELAUNUS. 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


OHIO. 


SrncE the close of school there is little to chronicle about the Institu- 
tion unless it be the improvements that are being made, and these are 
of @ minor importance. 

The annual housecleaning is inprogress, and willbe hurried through 
@ little sooner this year than usual, in.order to have the house ready 
by the time the convention meets, which is only about six weeks off. 

The roof is about completed on the wing which was damaged last 
June by atornado; about the only work tobe done yet is pointing 
the cornice and when that is completed, there will be few signs left of 
the former demolishment of the wing. 

On the Ist inst. Mr. and Mrs. Wakefields, connection with the In- 
stitution in the capacity of Steward and Matron terminated. While 
their official relations with the Institution are severed yet itis pleas- 
ant to know that we shall still have them near us, as Mr. Wakefield is 
having a fine brick residence built opposite the east front of the Insti- 
tution, which he will occupy as soon as finished, 


Mr. Wing entered upon his duties as Steward on the same day: and. 
thus far appears to the hong of things pretty well. 

The Board of Trustees met at the Institution on the 6th inst., and 
filled the position of Matron, made vacant by Mrs. Wakefield’s resigna 
tion, by the election of Mrs. Charlotte A. Babbitt, hitherto the first- 
assistant Matron. The Board at the same timoappointed a Mrs. Rose, 
of Granville, Licking Co., Ohio, to fill Mrs. Babbit’s former place. 
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Mrs. Rose is the author of stories which appeared in The Chronicle 
the past year under the nom de plume of Hope May flower. Perhaps 
among the features of The Chronicle next year, will bea “Matron’s 
Dairy,” similiar to the one which has made The Kentucky Deaf-mute 
so interesting to its readers. Mrs. Rose is very highly spoken of by 
those who know her. 

Mr, and Mrs. Joseph H. Barnes spent a few days in the early partof 
this month at the Institution on their way to New York, where they 
propose to remain during the summer months for the benefit of Mrs. 
Barnes’ health which has been quite delicate for some time past. Mrs. 
Barnes is agraduate of the Institution; her former name was Miss 
Swem. Mr. Barnes, I believe, is a graduate of the New York Institu- 
tion, 

Mr. J. M. Park reached home from College on the Ist inst., looking 
much better than we had expected to see him after the onerous battle 
with examinations, etc. He will probably start ona month’s jaunt 
next week up among the billowy waters of Lake Superior. 

Columbus is getting to be quite a rendezvous for deaf-mutes of 
other states. The latest additions are Messrs. William Friend and 
John Breen, both graduates of the Pennsylvania Institution. Thelat- 
ter, perhaps, is not unknown among students of the Preparatory De. 
partment in the College. Both are employed by the Columbus Rail- 
ing Mill Co. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 18, 1875, 


#*e 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


THE annual examination of the pupils of the Deafand Dumb Insti- 
tution took place this afternoon at the Young Men’sChristian Associa- 
tion Hall. ‘A large number of ladies and gentlemen were present, and 
the exercises weré of the most interestingcharacter. The pupils showe 
ed a surprising proficency in the various branchesin which Mr. Hut- 
ton examined them’ During the exercises they were addressed by 
Rev. Dr. F. Barnes, Hon Dr. Mc D. Parker and others. 

The following isa list of prizes :— 

INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 

Junior Class.—J. J. Dunlap, Truro, Colchester Co; Lawrence Swallow, 
Wentworth, Cumberland Cu; Edward Roberts, Parrsborough, Cumber- 
land Co. 

Second Class.—James Gardner, Newfoundland; Ella Burtt, Jackson- 
ville, N. B. 

Senior Class.—Graham P. Logan, Halifax City; Ruth Cameron, East 
River, Pictou; Catherine Ross, Blue Mountain, Pictou; William J. 
Murry, Dorchester, N. B. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Printing Office.—Ewen McKay, Malpeque, P. E. I. 

Garden and out-door work—Silas Wile, Bridgewater ; Geo. H. Hutton 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. ’ 

Needlework.—Miss Matha Lord; Deer Island, N. B. 

Since the organization of this Institution (which to-day closes the 
eighteenth session), 165 deaf-mutes have been under instruction, of 
whom 119 were from Nova Scotia, 34 from New Brunswick, 12 from P. E. 
Island and one from Newfoundland, 

Of former pupils, ll are deceased, anc 6 were deficient in intellect. 
Fifteen are married, some to deaf-mutes, others to hearing and speak- 
ing partners, The offspring of these unions, so far as known, with one 
exception, do not share the infirmity of their parents, but are bright, 
healthy children with all their faculties. Most of the former pupils 
are doing well, earning a respectable living in various occupations, 
as teachers, farmers, carpenters, shoemakers, bakers, cabinet makers, 
trunkmakers. bookbinders, printers, carriagemakers, tanners, block- 
makers, dressmakers, domestic servants, <c. 

During the past year the building has been enlarged and greatly im- 
proved at a cost of about $8,000, of which about $5,600 was raised by 
voluntary contributions in Halifax and throughout the Province. 
The Institutionis supported almost entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions and grants from the Legislatures of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and P. E. Island ; the payment of the pupils for board and educa- 
tion being so trifling (most of them poor) as to be hardly worth reckon- 
ing as a means of support. 

The attendance during 1874, was fifty—thirty-three males and 
seventeen females. Besides these, fourteen other deaf-mutes, resident 
in Halifax and neighborhood, attended the Sunday services, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hutton in sign-language for their benefit, making a 
total of sixty-four who have enjoyed the benfits of the Institution, 
which is thus a Home Mission Agency for the deaf-mutes of Halifax 
as well as.an educational seminary. 

Theschool attendance for this seesion has been thirty-four. The health 
ofthe pupils has been very good—no serious si ckness during the year. 


that is, ever since the Institution occupied the present premises. The 
interruptions and inconvenience incident to the school work during 
recent alterations in the building have somewhat affected the atten- 
dance and studies of the pupils, but, on the whole, the year has been 
one of satisfactory progress, 

The neatly printed programmes in the hands ot the audience this 
afternoon, were executed by the boys in the printing office recently 
started in the Institution, and they bear very creditable evidence of 
the improvement made by them in this new branch, considering the 
rg! : me it hasbeen in operation.—Halifar Evening Reporter, July 

4 . 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A McNatry county /Tenn.) family was considerably broken up 
not long since by the marriage, on the same day, of the five 
daughters of its head. 

At aschool exhibition in Auburn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, a 
chemical preparation exploded in the coat-tail pocket of one of 
the professors, and in a moment he was in a blaze. There was 
great excitement until they had put the professor out. 


A German chemist recently feasted his friends on jelly made 
from old boots, and coffee extracted from old shirts. Boiling the 
boots in soda gave the one; and saturating the linen in nitric acid 
gave grape sugar, which when roasted, tasted like coffee. 

Ten years ago Bamba was a bright Egyptian girl being educated 
as a convert to Christianity at the missionin Cairo. She married 
the Rajah Duleep Singh, and her husband likes her so well that 
on every anniversary of the wedding, he has sent the mission asum 
in gold equal to $5,000. 

Two countrymen went into a hatter’s to buy one of them a hat. 
They were delighted with the sample, inside the crown of which 
was a looking glass. ‘‘ What is that for?” said one of the men. 
The other. impatient at such a display of rural ignorance, ex- 
claimed : “What for? Why, for the man who buys the hat to see 
how it fits him.” 


An ancient darkey was observed gathering up a basket of 
bones the in rear of a boarding house the other day, and when asked 
what use he intended to put them to, he replied: ‘ Dere’s lot o’ 
Northern chaps wakin around heah an’ axing for relics of de waf, 
an’ Ize gwine to please de crowd if it takes all the beef bones from 
out doah in Vicksburg — Vicksburg Hsrald. 

A Mississippian’s cat story: “I was sick, a short time ago, and 
the cat would come from the table to the bed frequently. She 
finally caught a mouse and brought it to the bed, laying it 
down beside me. I threw it off, but, as soon as I did so, the 
cat would bring it back, until I thought she wanted me to eat 
it, so I made believe I ate it, and the cat went away appar- 
ently satisfled. And before night, the same day she brought 
me striped squirrel, and eoch day for the three days I was in 
bed she brought game, with the same result, she would never 
leave until I had pretended to eat it.” 


There recently died in Belgium a lady of fortune named Mme. 
Monseur, who had a singular mania for the hoarding of articles of 
dress. After her death an examination of her effects revealed an 
unsual state of things. There were mountains of dress goods un- 
cut, and bearing the tradesmen’s price labels, besides hundreds of 
bonnets, dresses made up, cloaks, shawls, and various specimens 
of the modiste’s art. It is believed that the sale of this accumula- 
tion of goods will realize $20,000. 

Wondering what becomes of all the lead pencils is in order. 
In one week of last month, a firm near this city received orders 
for 445 miles of lead pencils. To make these, only 83,000 feet of 
cedar lumber are requined, and after they are made, they will load 
six freight cars. ‘This immense consumption of lead pencils is 
doubtless caused by the attempts of women to sharpen them with 
a pair of scissors or a dnll case knife. Persons who have wit- 
nessed these efforts need no longer wonder at the demand. 


An old lady in Jefferson county acquired the habit of using 
morphia for relief from the pains of atumor. Her family vainly 
dissuaded her, and at last united in deceiving her by substitutiug 
carefully-prepared potato starch in morphia bottles. She used 
this article fifteen years, until the day of her death, often com- 

laining thatit was an inferior article, though her physician 
Nene it all right. He gave her Dover’s powders once daring 
an illness, but she eould not. rest until she took. some of the 
starch morphia. 





It is worthy of note that only two-deaths have occurred in 15 years, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 





in. 2in, 3in, YMecol. lecol. 
1 time... 0 75 1 & 223 3 00 5 00 
1 month 1 3 2 00 3 50 5 00 8 00 
times... 1 75 3 00 42 7 00 12 00 
mO6s...... 2 00 8 50 5 00 8 00 14 00 
5 times... 2 25 400 5 75 9 00 16 00 
8 mvs...... 250 450 650 1000 18 00 
7 times....2 75 5 00 72% 120 2100 
4 mos...... 3 00 5 50 8 00 1400 2400 
9 times... 3 25 6 00 8 75 15 27 00 
DB ivcose 3 50 6 5D 92 1700 300 
1l times... 3 75 7 00 10 00 19 00 =e 
mos...... 4 00 7 50 10 75 20 00 35 
9 = 5 50 9 00 800 200 42 00 
12 »Z 7 00 10 50 16 00 30 00 50 00 
) 
F. FREUND’S 
LADIES’ 
National Confectionery, 


Dininc AnD IcE-cREAM SALOON, 
520 Tenth street. 





Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


eae 


all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
p 'W PRICES. 


JEWELLHRY 
In every variety of the finest quality. 
SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE 


New and elegan tterns of VERY 8U- 
PERIOR QUALI 1 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 
Wedding Presents. 


M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 
Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


— HOWLAND 








Dental Assoctation 
HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 219 Four-and-a-half Street 
Ten ndero North ieee bee Avenue, Kast 
NITROUS OXIDE ADMINISTERED 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DENTAL WORK 
Carefully and Properly Executed. 
Please give them a Call. 

INVALIDS. 


If you are suffering with D; x ee Pr 
sti : tf he tog 











BROWNING & MIDDLETON, 


Proprietors and Manufatturers, 
610 Pennsylvan: vente. 








e teem TRUNKS, 


WHIPS, HARNESS. SADDLERY, 
ATCHELS CKET.BOOKS, 

TR ELLING BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 
- &., &e. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 
WASHINGTON, 


AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 
Jas. S. Topham & Co., 


Thrltnad, 
“ 


D.C, 


425 & 





th St., g Odd Fellow’s Hall, 





M. LOSANO. R. HARDON, 


LOSANO & HARDON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


No. 400 Ninth st., corner of D 
(Opp. Y. M. C. A. Building), 
WASHINGTON, D. C.- 





ANDREW SAKES. B. KATZENSTEIN 


VER-COATS, 
DRESS & BUSINESS SUITS, 


Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings. 
SPRING STOCK 


NOW OPEN 
READY MADE AND 


TarLor1ine DEPARTMENTS 


Fully Stocked. 


A. SAKS & CO., 
- $16 SEVENTH STREET. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 
To the Editor of THE SILENT WORLD. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND. 
Will you _ inform your readers that 
J have a positive 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
and ali disorders of the Throat and Lungs, 
— moby its use in my practice, I have 
of cases, and will give 


$1,000 00 
for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, sores | 
is my faith, I bai wt send a Sample free, to an. 
sufferer ad: ing me. 


Please show this letter to any one y — 
know who is suffering from these di: ineeevan 


* paithfully Yours, 


Dr. T. F. Bart. 


69 WILLIAM ST., New York, 





FITS CURED FREE!! 


Any person suffering from the above disease 
is requested to address DR. PRICE, and a trial 
bottle of medicine will be forwarded by 
Express. 


FREE! 


The only cost being the Express charges, 
which, owing to my large business, are small, 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 


FITS OR EPILEPSY 


a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remedy. 

Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 


WILL CURE YOU, 


no matter of how long standing your case may 
be, or how many other remedies may have 
failed 


Circulars and testimonials sent with 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 


Be particular to give your Express, as well 
as or’ Post Office direction, and 
ress, 


Dr. Chas. T. Price, 


67 William Stteet, New York. 








GET THE BEST 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictlonaries. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS heretofore in 
Webster’s OR gam we have recently 
udded four pages o 


Colored Illustrations, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large 
expense. 


ALSO 
Webster’s ‘ 
National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages octavo, 600 Engravings; Price $5. 
—o—_ 


4@-THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF--20 TO 1. 


The sales or Webster's Dictionariesthrough- . 
out the country in 1878 were 20 times as e 
as the sales of any other Dictionaries. In 
proof of this we will send to any person, on 
any person, on ap a the statements of 
more than i00 llers, from every section 
of the country. Publiished by o G. & CO. 
MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

















